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ABSTRACT 

A key to the group dynamics process in 
teleconferencing is interaction and the use of interactive 
technologies. The user of teleconferencing for instruction has to 
accept several underlying assumptions: lecture is not necessarily 
sound instruction, especially for adults; teleconferencing is easy; 
and teleconferences require planning. Benefits are personalization of 
content and feedback on lesson progress. To prepare for group 
processes, an instructor must use techniques that provide an 
"instructional set." Using bridges or configurations on the 
telenetwork, the speaker can interact with groups in various 
patterns. The instructor can choose to have one group or any number 
of groups with any number of participants. Smaller groups generate 
greater interest and participation. Planning group membership is 
important; a matrix or a tally sheet is useful for doing this. The 
instructor and program facilitator should remember when using small 
groups on the telenetwork that small groups may not be the best way 
for some topics and that some groups and the whole program should be 
considered when selecting techniques. (YLB) 
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In trod uctiffn 



One of the techniques to promote interaction in 
teieconferencing programs is the the use of a quiz. we have 
found this generates interest, gets attention aud can be 
used tc promote participation and interaction eithsr during 
its use or after the program. The first few minuted of this 
presentation will he informal. The reason is to dsaonstrata 
one of the nays in which we promote interaction and provide 
a concrete example for your possible use. This is also a 
way to get ycu involved in the presentation that follows. 
The quiz 0(1 the overhead transparency (Transparency tfl) is 
one of the kinds of things we have used to generate 
participation and even though this is not a teleconr erence 
seminar it nay do some of the sao6 things. If you are 
interested , at the end we can go faaclc to answer some of the 
questions. 

A key to the group dynamics process in teleconf er enciuy 
is interaction and the use of interactive techn Jloyxes. 
There have teen some attempts to describe insifcr active 
technologies and one author (Lewis, 1983) describes taeik is 
those technigties that permit at a minimum, some fota of two- 
way communication. He says that, in contrast aoniiitaractive 
technologies refers ta communication in only one iicfectioa- 
This is probably as simple a definition of intardctive 
techaolcgies as we can get so it provides a good starting 
point fcr us today. 



The importance of networking by telephone is iiiSLedSxii^. 
ay early days of teleccnferencing'an loya and soae of the 
attempts to get teleconf erencii^g in Arkansas were crude oy 
today »s technology. Ihere are many reasons why asiny tue 
telephone, or audio teleconferencing, is on the increase. 
The most pervasive reasons focus arou^id. costs. It's 
important to note that some studies have fouui tadt audio 
teleconferencing costs less and tnat it is consiisred just 
as valuable as other media for conducting instruction 
(Kui;amoto, ISfiU). This would seea to be significant in terms 
of the area colleges in Iowa who are active in providing 
instruction to help professionals that must aeet the 
reguirements under the 1977 Omnibus Continuing Educatioa 
legislation. In our state. South Dakota, we ace also 
beginning to increase our use of teleconferencing to satisfy 
reguiresen ts» 

It appears to ne, that the user of teleconferencing for 
instruction has to ccme to grips with several iin-lerlyiag 
assumptions. These assumptions may also hold true tor othar 
kinds cf teleconferencing, not just audio. 

1. The straight lecture, or talking at--the participants 
is not necessarily sound instruction, especially when 
teaching adults. 

2. Ihe use of teleconferencing, by phone, is as eaiiy aad 
as much a part of our day to day work as mduy tuxajs 
we dc. Most of us use the telephone in some way 
aliaost every day. 



3. Ihe plancing necessary for a good telejouiierence 
program iaierently ^> makes the program cettsc. 
leicccnferences require • planning. 
At the saac time — you have utany cf t^e benefits round 
in face tc face instruction — in terms of personalizing 
content, and being able to get feedback on the progress of 
the lessen cr the caessage. 

GROUP EflOCESS 

In crder tc prepare for group processes it is iaportant 
to utilize a techniques that provides an "instructioaai set" 

that the participants are ready for group processes. This 
can be done ty telling the participants in the slass tuat 
you are going to use the group (s) as part of the iiistt action 
that goes on in the class- A means of doing tuis is to 
announce it to the class or provide it by some otaer way 
such as a fcraal statement like: 



In this teleconference program the instructor ases 
small group discussion methods- This is important 
tc proacte the personal growth of participants and 
improve discussion and problem solving skiils- 
Yon are encouraged to take advantage of tae 
ocportujiities to work in groups which ma/ be 
orqanized in varying sizes and shapes- Tha end 
result cf work in group sessions is an enhanceaan t 
of leari|ing and a better understanding of tue 
subject aatter- 



A statement on the use of groups such as this is uiieiui 
in the registration materials, letters of connirmdtioa, 



syllabii o;: ether material. . This ^ provides some torm of 
"readiness" for participants. 

The technology needed in configurating grouiJS ou the 
telenejl;. is iaportant. He use the Darone unit, thoajh there 
are other "fcridges" that seem to function wail. The 
University cf South Dakota ttedical School ' houses tue 
technology and operation of the teleetworle in our state. 
The hridging technology is in its sinplest form not ©ach 
iaore than a tig switchboard. There are however mors cooi-lex 
aspects and features that a. technician or eng.iaeer aignt 
better be able to answer, but for small groups 
configurations-bridges are the most useful. The technician 
operating the eguipaent is probably the best reason that 
we're able to work with small groups. The network 
technician in our system does an outstanding job. It 
appears to me that a dedicated network, Uke the one used m 
the Area Schools, can also be used to configurate xnto 
groups, thou.gh it»s slightly different. He are not ^o^aq to 
address that today. 

In order to understand groups the drawings on tae 
transparency that fellows is diagrammed in such a way that 
the lines connect the speaker to the groups. They represent- 
essentially, the interaction pattern that goes uetweeu 
the speaker and the group. The fi.-st part ol the 

transparency (Transparency #2) shows how the instructor aad 
a gcoup traditionally interact. This shows the instructor 



in^teracting with all participants on the^ietuork. Thxs sort . *• 
of pattern would be true of, the traditional lecture format, 
a pres§Dtaticn, or other single person to"other persous" 
program. Ihis is the format that aany programs use at first 
and are most familiar Kith in their operation- 

Hoving down on the diagram is the configuration for tiie 
instructor aad two groups. This might typi Jdlly oscur with 
an instructor and just tvo locations on the network. With a 
"bridging device" you can cluster almost any numixsr of 
location into t«o groups* This format is especiall/ useful 
if you have an outside speaker that is "added on" * to tae 
networK frci some distant location. In this case tae groups 
would come up with a given number of -iuestious for tae 
speaker beforehand- Those guestions not answered during the 
speakers presentation, could be discussed after ti^e speaker 
has finished the formal remarks. This sensitized tne groups 
to what the speaker may say, and increases their ii.steiu.ug 
skills for the presentation. This approach i;^ not 
necessarily unigue. If you want other techniques I cacoaaiead 
a publication titled: TELECONFERENCING, A PRACTICAL SUIDE 10 
TEACHING BY lELEPHCNE. The author is Broastein and otxiers, 
and the publisher is The American Society of wixnicil 
Pathologist. There are also other excellent puolicdLion^i 
that have come from the Staff of the Univarsity ot 
Wiscon£in«ii Center for Interactive Programs that you may 
want to read, for fresh approaches and ideas. 
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The third part of .the transparency showinLj Group 
Configuraticfl Patterns is a. little mora, complex-' This 
approach is especially useful and valuable for ^a^teratia^ 
interest and participation. It is a technique that can use 
fewer or mere naafcers of groups than are shown in tus 
diagram. In this format, one limitation is the "Dcidgin^" 
technology. Howi2v§r, choosing the number of participants and 
the nunsters'cf groups is still a decision that is left up to 
the instructor. Agaia, the technician at the central 
"bridging" Iccaticn is critical. 

Looi^iixg at tie last part of the diagram it shows tacj^e ba^sic 
formats. 

1, The instructor faciJJ.tates 4 groups. In the case of 
20 persons enrolled in the program this is divided 
into 4 groups of 5 persons (assuming .5 at, eacu 
location). Ibis requires, a group leader at each 
location to lead the discussion and to report, to tae 
group- You may separate tue"leading" and "reporting" 
assignments to get broader involvement amoug ta3 
f ar ticipants. 

2. The s€Cond phase of this format moves the 4 smdi.i 
groups into 2 larger groups with perhaps i;i per^ns 
in each group. The two groups report their progress 
to each other, discuss ideas, exchange iu£ar Jiatioii 
and provide a summary of all inputs. 
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3. Finally the groups can reconfiguccite into aay otlier 
format or mix of persons that the lastcuctoL 
considers meaningful. This may also incluae the 
^ technigue where the, instructor has a separata meeting 
nith cne of th^. groups to deal with a specific 
guesticn or, isslie, while, the other yroUfls). work 
together on some other topic or project. Or it may 
involve some coafiguraticn that alloKS two or more 
se|>arate presentations by , groups l>y separate speaJters 
from the "outside" or within" the groups. 

4* Its important to reme.mber to charge the groups with 
tasks, and assignments and require accountability. It 
is alsc important to appoint persons, specifically to 
handle the activities of the group. This may mean 
that someone is designated the leader, the 
chairperson, the recorder, the observer or other 
roles or assignments that are appropriata to ttxe 
progras. 

This approach has some risks and it's important to i^oint 
them out. It's easy to let the time get away from you, so 
always announce the amount of time to be used and hoxd tae 
groups to a schedule as tightly as possible.. It is also 
important to let the groups know what is going to aa^ptiu and 
wl.y you are doing it. And finally the membership of eash 
group is impcrtant, in the sense that you have to itnow who 
fits well with which group and we have a tool for doin^ that 



which is us€ful. Along with these' groups and others it/heii^y 
to keet a tally of interactions. This point Mill oe 
discussed later. 

It's inpcitant to point -out that participants in general, 
seem to be acre interactive in Smaller groups. Thers is sobs 

c 

L 

evidence that smaller groups also get away from tha prouleis 
that come up 'in larger sized groupings of people (Stephen 
19 80). Our experience is that we find then more racs^-tive , 
easier to wcxk with on the network. 

It was mentioned earlier that matching in the ^noaps is 
important. ^ matrix is useful for doing this and an example 
is provided. (Transparency #3) The top part of taa matrix 
is a set of criteria established by the instructor. Ikis may 
vary according to the class. The left side is the iistmy of 
participants. The participant can be checked off or groups 
numbered in the squares so that you can assign the gcoui, foe 
each participant. It takes time but it is part or tiia 
planning " and helps when making the groups dither 
homogeneous, or heterogeneous. 

There is another instrument that is useful wheu uecidiu^^ 
what to do with groups. .1 again refer you back to tud i^ook i 
previously mentioned from the American Society of Clinical 
Patholcsist which has a collection of techniques. Because 
telentwcrk programs are, at times, threatening to some 
participants the techniques you use are ciometxaes 
threatening. To get some perspective on this— tdjaniquas 
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'can he orXe^ed into a hierarciiy 'according to da^iree^ of 
threat to the participant. It»s then possible to place these 
techni^^ues on a threat-level continuum. The overhead 
transparency (Transparency #4) shows those participation 
activities that are sonewhat lo» in threat level ou thevlect 
and those tha^are more .threatening,, or on a higher threat 
level to the right. Some of these activiliies depend on tue 
skill cf the, instructor so there is nothing absoldte about 
their placeoejzt. 

As nenticnsd previously, it is useful to keep a tally of 
participant interactions. X.his is needed so that you can 
bring those who might Have been overlooked or tocgotten, 
into the interaction. It is recognized that large aumners in 
a class prevent this from being easy to do, but ir can also 
be used to keep a count by location,- or membership jrouf m 
the prcgrao, or sqae other arbitrary classification. 
Thelayout on the transparency (Transparency #5) aas the 
names along i^he left column and then two columns fat a tko 
part prcgramj with a third column for general coaiaent^ or 
suggestions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

All of the items mentioned here can facilxtaue tue 
processes cf interaction on networks. Planning for 

interaction is important whether you use a natrxi, fi.eep 
track cf interactions with a tally sheet or look for ways to 
break into small groups. The most important consj^duration 
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is. to plan' (for it- ^the techniques and their saieiction 
deserves m^re thaji superficial study* . 



■ 1 




. There are several points- that X believe are inifc^octant to... 
remenber «ben using snail groups on the telenetwork. These 
aren't hard and fast rules, but guidelines that will help 
the instructor andprograa facilitator to more efrective. 

1. It is not the" oi?ly way to provide iastrustion that 
promotes interaction.". 

2. Osing small groups may not be t!he best way for soiae 

♦ 

topics and some groups. . * 

3. It is necessary to take into consideration that there 
are ether constraints when using small gE»afc>s. The 
time, the technology and the teacher are several* 

4. like all sound instructional design practices it is 
important to systematically look at the overall 
program .and provide the techniques that are best 
suited when one looks at all the factors. 

If there are any questions or comoeats we can sou tinae. 
For these ct you still here and interested I hive the 
answers to the questions on the first tcdusi^arensy 
(qui2) Thank you. 
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Transparency # 1 



WORUJ'S EASIEST QUIZ ? 



1. How LONG DID THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR LAST ? 

2. In WHICH COUNTRY ARE PANAMA HATS MADE : 

3. Where do we get catgut? 

H. What are moleskin trousers made of ? 

5. Louis XVIII was the last one. how many previous 
' Kings of France were named Louis ? 

6. What kind of creatures were the Canary 
Isles named after ? 

7. What was King George VI's first name ? 

8. What color is a Purple Finch ? 

9. What is a camel's - hair brush made of ? 
10. How LONG did the Thirty Years War last? 
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Transparency U 2 
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GROUP CONFIGURATION PAHERNS 
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Transparency # 3 
E GROUP PLANNING HATRIX | 
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Transparency #5 

> PARTICI.pj^NT INTERACTION TALLY SHEET 

Part_ 1 PaRT_2_ COMMENTS , 

Smith 

JONES ■ 

BROWN . 

HILL : 

0 

CARTER * ■ : . 

WRIGHT ~ 

PARKER — — "~ 

LONG — 

ETC 1 1 1 1 1 
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